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jHE interest in nature and land- 
scape pure and simple, it is well 
known, is essentially a modern 
development. Primitive man saw in nature 
merely the reflection of his own fears and 
delights ; he reconstructed the world in his 
own image. Gradually, however, with his 
broadening sense of cosmic structure, with 
his mastery of forces seemingly arbitrary 
and capricious, his attitude changed from 
a personification of his own moods and 
feelings to an intimate appreciation of 
reality. The center of interest shifted 
from himself to the world at large ; he be- 
came concerned not in mirroring nature in 
relation to himself, but in discovering what 
place he held in the universe. In the East 
it was realized intuitively long before it 
was scientifically proved in the West. Per- 
haps it was the ascendancy of medieval 
Christian theology with its emphasis on 
personal salvation and its derogation of 
the things of this world that delayed its 
realization in Europe. 

The entire development from medieval 
conception to modern ideal may be traced 
in literature and science as it may in paint- 
ing and engraving. On the one hand there 
is the evolution from the ancient Herbaries 
and Bestiaries with their use of natural 
phenomena to point a moral precept, to the 
impassioned picturesqueness of Byron and 
the romanticists and the balanced vision of 
Wordsworth or Meredith ; on the other, the 
transformation of the decoratively subor- 



dinate landscapes of the Italian and North- 
ern Primitives through the romantic com- 
positions of Claude or Turner or Delacroix 
to the realistic transcriptions of Constable, 
the Barbizon painters, and the Impression- 
ists. In etching and engraving, as in this 
present exhibition, the survey can be 
quickly and easily made. At first we see 
imaginative landscapes as backgrounds to 
Durer's Virgin of the Locust or Rai- 
mondi's Virgin of the Palm Tree. Even 
when the landscape is not entirely subordi- 
nate, as in Lautensack's Landscape with 
Hagar and the Angel, it is imaginative, 
grotesque, and visionary, in no sense a 
transcription of an actual scene. Then we 
come upon the two great fathers of land- 
scape etching, Rembrandt and Claude, 
whose influence acting upon the latent ap- 
titudes of the Seventeenth Century Dutch- 
men, stimulated them to delineate soberly 
the aspect of their native land and sea. 
What strikes us particularly in looking at 
these two great figures is their distinctly 
modern note, Claude in his keen-eyed lumi- 
nous management of foliage and light, and 
especially Rembrandt in his unsentimental 
dispassionate attitude toward nature. 
Could anything be more modern than The 
Goldweigher's Field or the Six's Bridge 
in the boldness and unity of their graphic 
symbol ? Rembrandt rises superior to time 
and orderly rank. 

The next step, after the discovery that 
nature may be interesting for its own sake, 
is to be impressed by its wilder and more 
picturesque moods ; and we get a touch of 
this romantic attitude in Piranesi's gran^ 
diloquent pictures of decrepit ruins and 
wild waterfalls. Thenceforth the transi- 
tion is easy to an acceptance of nature in 
its every aspect. It is to this theme that 
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the Men of 1830, Millet, Rousseau, Jacque, 
Daubigny, Corot, and the moderns in ever- 
widening circles, have devoted their lives. 
In humble reverence they have celebrated 
nature universally, on continent or ocean, 
in rural quiet and repose, or in seething 
bristling cities built by man, in restful calm 
or quickening breeze, in sunshine or rain- 
fall, in all the myriad variations of its cy- 
cles and seasons. They have testified to 
the amplitude of earth and drawn their vi- 
tality therefrom. They have fulfilled to 
the letter St. Augustin's prophecy: "And 
the people went there and admired the 
high mountains, the wide wastes of the 
sea and the mighty downward rushing 
streams and the ocean and the courses of 
the stars, and forgot themselves." 

Gael Zigbosser. 



CATALOGUE 



THE PRIMITIVES 

ALBRECHT DURER (1471-1528). 

1 Virgin with the Pear, (Bartsch No. 41) 

Signed with the monogram A. D. and dated 1511, 
Beautifxil clear impression. Printed on paper with 
the water-mark of Anchor in the Circle. 

It seems unquestionable that much of the inspiration of 
Diirer and the men who followed him was due to the work 
of Jacopo di Barbari, an Italian engraver, who resided in 
Nuremberg at the end of the fifteenth century. His de- 
sign and style are thoroughly Italian and show an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the antique. In Diirer's first 
period he used a shading of almost straight lines, not 
curving the shading in sympathy with the contours to 
any great extent. Later on, as in this plate (presumably 
under the influence of Barbari), he treated the tree 
trunks and the draperies with curved lines which follow 
the general direction of the profiles. 

2 Virgin with the Locust. (Bartsch No. 44) 

Signed with the early form of the monogram 

Fine early impression, with slipped stroke over 
the Virgin's head. 

*'In the attractiveness and sweetness of the design, it is 
quite 6u% generis among Diirer's early work." 

S. R. Koehler. 
*'I remember how that great man, distinguished alike 
by his intellect and his virtue, Albrecht Diirer, the 
painter, said that as a youth he had loved bright pictures 
full of figures, and when considering his own productions 
had always admired those with the greatest variety in 
them. But as nn older man he had begun to observe 
nature and reproduce it in its native forms, and had 
learned that this simplicity was the greatest ornament of 
art." 

Philipp Melanchthon, Letter to George von Anhalt. 

ALBRECHT ALTDORFER (1480-1538). 

3 Virgin and Child. (Bartsch No. 17) 

Signed with the monogram A. A. From the collec- 
tion of Baron von Lanna. 

"It is his small etchings that gave him the claim to be 
considered 'The Father of Landscape Painting,' and also 
his method of embodying his figure compositions within 
forests of curious trees, the fir-tree having a peculiar 
charm for him, and vast backgrounds of varied ruins 
and mountains." W. B. Scott, The Little Masters, 



MARCANTONIO RAIMONDI (1480-1530). 

4 Virgin of the Palm Tree. (Bartsch No. 62) 

Line engraving after the design by Raphael. 

"It is with Raphaers name that Marcantonio's is asso- 
ciated most closely in the history of engraving. To Ra- 
phael he owed ahove all the ennobling of his artistic feel- 
ing for form and the astonishingly rapid development oi 
his ability in drawing." 

Bryant, Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 

MARTIN ZATZINGER (fl. 1500-1509). 

5 The Lovers. (Bartsch No. 16) 

Signed with the monogram M. Z. On paper wa- 
ter-marked with the Anchor and Serpent. 

Duplicate from the British Museum. 
A na'ively primitive composition. 

HANS SEBALD LAUTENSACK (1524-1563). 

6 Landscape with Hagar and the Angel. 

(BartsehNo. 54) 

Unsigned. From the collections of Camesina and 
Baron von Lanna, 

"The best part of Lautensack's work consists again of 
landscapes, fresh studies of nature with rich variety of 
finely wooded country, with villages and watersheds. 
Lautensack's landscapes are pure etching, without any 
touch of burin or dry-point, but showing better effects of 
tone and finer pictorial feeling than those of Hirschvogel." 
P. Lippmann, Engraving and Etching. 



THE FATHERS OF LANDSCAPE 
ETCHING 

CLAUDE GELLEE OF LORRAINE (1600-1682). 
7 The Apparition. (R.-B. No. 2) 

First state. Beautiful impression. From the 
Esdaile and Arozarena collections. 

"Prom whom Claude learnt the technique of etching we 
do not know — it may possibly have been from Oallot — 
but anyhow, he developed a manner of using the needle 
and acid quite unlike that of any of his contemporaries 
or predecessors, a manner so entirely his own that it 
seems to belong inevitably to his vision and its expression. 
And with what mastery of magic charm Claude's needle 
invested his lovely and graceful visions of sylvan beauty I 
The acid might occasionally prove a little rebellious, the 
plate might show the accidents of experiment, the impres- 
sion that truly represents the artist's intention may now 
be rare to' seek, yet beyond question Claude as a painter- 
etcher must always rank among the greatest, a master 
of landscape more intimate and lovable on copper even 
than on canvas." 

M. 0. Salaman, From Rembrandt to Whistler. 
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8 Passage du Gue. (R.-D. No. 3) 

Superb impression. From the H. Weber collee- 
tion. 

9 The Dance by the Waterside. (R.-D. No. 6) 

Fine impression. From the Broadhurst collection. 

"It may be that, as Goethe said, *there are no landscapes 
in nature like those of Claude,' no landscapes in which 
everything seems to occur with so infallible a grace, so 
flawless a beauty, that they enchant the vision with an 
ideal loveliness ; but don't we wish there were I Yet to 
supply the pictorial deficiencies of nature, to study her 
lovingly and take her suggestions with imagination, is the 
artist's raison d'etre; and Claude, like all great artists, 
knew this." 

M. C. Salaman, From Rembrandt to Whistler. 

10 The Dance under the Trees. (R.-D. No. 10) 

Splendid early impression. 

"Classics, too, with no cold formal classicism, but with 
warm romantic charm, are the delightful Dance by the 
Waterside and The Dance under the Trees, with the Sal- 
tarello filling the sunny air with its joyous rhythm to the 
Bounds of pipes and tambourines. 

Ah, happy, happy boughs I that cannot shed 
Your leaves, nor ever bid the Spring adieu I 

And happy melodist, unwearied. 

Forever piping songs forever new." 

M. C. Salaman, From Rembrandt to Whistler. 
"Claude Lorraine knew the real world thoroughly, even to 
its smallest detail, and he made use of it as a means to 
express the world contained in his own beautiful soul. 
He stands to Nature in a double relation : he is both her 
slave and her master; her slave by the material means 
which he is obliged to employ to make himself understood; 
her master, because he subordinates these material means 
to a well-reasoned inspiration, to which he makes them 
serve as instruments." Johann Wolfgang Goethe. 

11 Seaport with Round Tower. (R.-D. No. 13) 

First state. 

"If Claude's etchings have one characteristic more than 
another, it is their possession of that high virtue, that 
great, undefined quality which we call Style. But that is 
inadequately put. It is inadequately put because Style, 
in Painting, in Engraving, and in Literature, implies a 
reference to something that has gone before, that has 
been done already — to some standard already set. But 
the finest etchings of Claude themselves erect that stand- 
ard." Frederick Wedmore, Etchings. 

12 The Rape of Europa. (R.-B. No. 22) 

First state. Signed on the plate Claudia Gellee 
inv. Soma 1634. 

"Claude was indefatigable in his endeavor to get a really 
solid basis of art training, to penetrate into the inmost 
secrets of nature. Day after day he would be up before 
dawn and far into the Campagna; heedless of fatigue, he 
would stay there until after nightfall, noting every phase 
of dawn, straining to seize the tints of sunrise, sunset, 
and the gloaming." 

The Life of Claude by his friend Sandrart. 



REMBRANDT VAN RIJN (1606-1669). 

13 St. Jerome in an Italian Landscape. 

(B. No. 104, H. Na. 267) 

Done about 1653. Impression on paper water- 
marked with the Head of Folly with five points. 

**The landscape, with the buildings, is suggested by Titian 
or Campagnola, and, according to Haden, directly copied 
from a drawing once in Dr. Wellesley's collection. Rem- 
brandt's immediate study for this etching (in reverse 
direction) is in the Kunsthalle, Hamburg." 

A. M. Hind, Rembrandt's Etchinga. 
"Rembrandt a traits bien des fois ce sujet de Saint 
Jerome, mais jamais avec plus de grandeur ni d'une fa<;on 
plus heureuse." Charles Blanc, Rembrandt. 

14 Six's Bridge. (B. No. 208, H. No. 209) 

Signed and dated 'Rembrandt /. 1645, 

From the collections of the Earl of Aylesford 
and another not mentioned by Fagan. 

"To the same year — 1645 — belongs the well-known Six's 
Bridge, a plate in which the pure bitten line, with no 
close hatching or shadow effect, is given full play. Of its 
kind, this is a perfect etching. Every one knows the 
story of its being done while Six's servant went to fetch 
the mustard. But there is nothing ha&ty or incomplete 
about it; the masterly economy of lines is perfectly satis- 
fying in its absolute directness and simplicity. There is 
great pleasure in contemplating a work like this, so clean, 
so free from any superfluous element." 

Laurence Binyon, Rembrandt's Landscape Etchings, 

15 Landscape with Man Sketching. 

(B. No. 219, H. No. 213) 

Only state. Unsigned. Done about 1645. 
Fine silvery impression with large margins, 

"Delicate but strong both in design and execution. It 
suggests complete tonality: yet absolute realism is kept 
subordinate to design, to setting out the subject in exactly 
the right place upon the picture space, and with exactly 
the right strength of line to make a fine pattern. Were 
the lines heavier the plate would be hard, were they 
lighter it would be weak." 

C. J. Holmes, Notes on the Art of Rembraiidt, 

16 Landscape with Ruined Tower and Clear 

Foreground. (B. No. 223, H. No. 244) 

Done about 1650. Beautiful impression, from the 
Alfred Seymour collection, 

"The print, which, for well-considered breadth and main- 
tained unity of effect (not so much for dainty finish), is 
the 'last word' of landscape art, the perfect splendid 
phrase which nothing can appropriately follow, after 
which there is, of necessity, declension — if not collapse." 

Frederick Wedmore, Fine Prints'. 
"In the earlier states the cupola and the barns in front 
of it make up so strong a group that the eye is drawn 
away from the real motive of the plate. By suppressing 
the cupola and strengthening the sky in the later states, 
Rembrandt has concentrated the effect on the dark land- 
scape to the left, and has improved the result enor- 
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monsly, though sacrificing an obvious rhythm of lino 
which the cupola emphasized. A masterly plate." 

C. J. Holmes, Notes on the Art of Rembrandt. 

17 Cottage with White Palings. 

(B. No. 232, H. No. 203) 

Signed and dated Eemhrandt f. 164S. 

*'The etchings, on the contrary, are for the most part 
pure Holland. Yet their inspiration is very different 
from that of the typical Dutch painter or etcher. They 
are not mere portraits of places. Even when apparentlj" 
simple transcripts from the scene before the artist's eyes, 
the composing spirit is at work in them, rearranging and 
suppressing. And perhaps just because of this absence 
of the literal topographical spirit they seem to contain the 
essential genius and atmosphere of Dutch landscape." 
Laurence Binyon, Rembrandt's Landscape Etchings. 

18 The Mill. (B. No. 233, H. No. 179) 

Signed and dated 'Rembrandt f, 1641, Only state. 

*'A lesson in the variety of linear methods which are 
needed to get richness and texture in a simple subject. 
The ideal of large spacing in landscape leads to vacuity 
and mannerism unless we keep in constant touch with 
nature. Here great simplicity of design is employed, so 
Rembrandt calls in all the resources of his art as a 
draughtsman to secure the texture and details of nature 
without belittling the broad general scheme of the print." 
0. J. Holmes, Notes on the Art of Rembrandt. 

19 A Canal with Swans. (B. No. 235, H. No. 238) 

Signed and dated Bemhrandt /. 16S0, 
Superb impression on Japan paper. 

"Several of the master's exquisite etchings of landscape 
are dated 1650 . . . the little print, so charming in its 
simplicity, of the Canal with the Swans." 

Knackfuss, Rembrandt. 
"In the mountainous landscape behind, we may still 
trace the influence of Hercules Seghers." 

0. J. Holmes, Notes on the Art of Rembrandt. 



THE ETCHERS OF THE 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 

JACQUES CALLOT (1592-1635). 

20 The Miseries of War. (M. Nos. 557-563) 

Set of six plates with engraved title. 

"His adventurous youth had given him opportunities for 
close study of the life and manners of the lower orders. 
His prints, showing the daily life of beggars and the rude 
soldiery of his time, are often ugly in their realism, but 
his grasp of character, his power of clear draughtsman- 
ship, and his certainty in the arrangement of complicated 
groups of figures, lend a peculiar value to his works. 
His two series of The Miseries of War give by no means 
an exaggerated picture of the horrors that attended war- 
fare in Callot's time and which he knew only too well 
from personal experience." 

F. Lippmann, Etching and Engraving. 
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LUCAS VAN UDEN (1595-1672). 

21 Landscape with a Shower. (BartschNo. 47) 

Signed on the plate L. v. V. /. 

"In sharp contrast to the many Italianized painters of 
the Netherlands, the landscapes of Lucas van Uden bring 
the Flemish home again to its right. Vigorous treatment 
of the trees in the foreground, a delicate haze and tender 
handling of the distance." 

Kristeller, Eupferstich und Holtzachnitt, 

ANTOINE WATERLOO (1609-1676). 

22 Tobit and the Angel. (BartschNo. 134) 

Signed on the plate A. W, f. et in. Splendid im- 
pression, from the Schroeter collection. 

"The favorite subjects of Waterloo are forest scenes, in 
the rendering of which he was a veritable master. One 
finds here all the truth of nature, especially in the foliage, 
which he represents in the most admirable manner. He 
rarely chooses a subject representing a great extent of 
country: a little corner of the forest, part of a brook, the 
banks clad with verdure, a rock, an isolated village 
situated on the bank of a canal, a hermitage, these are 
the subjects which he etched by preference." Bartsch. 

ADRIAEN VAN OSTADE (1610-1685). 

23 The Fishermen. (BartschNo. 26) 

Signed on the plate A. v. 0. Second state before 
work in the sky was taken out. Fine impression, 
from the Alferoff and W. Dnigulin collections. 

"The peculiar art faculty of Ostade may be said to reside 
in his consummate power of composition and in the 
arrangement of his subject in such a way as to tell his 
story with the utmost amplitude of detail without the 
least sense of crowding. But, apart from this faculty, 
Ostade is a technical etcher and colorist of the very high- 
est order. His works are so equal on both these points 
that it would be Invidious to dwell especially on either of 
them.'* Francis Seymour Haden. 

JAN BOTH (1610-1652). 

24 The Great Tree. (BartschNo. 3) 

Signed on the plate Both fe. 

"Jan Both, not a very great artist but an etcher pure 
and simple, who, unlike Bakhuisen (who lived In a 
breeze), seems to have loved the sun and the haze, and 
an atmosphere as nearly immovable as possible; so that 
the very smoke, as it ascends from his chimneys, assumes 
a form of repose and lends itself to the formation of a 
cloud which is essential to the composition. The line of 
Both is singularly graceful, and has not the least resem- 
blance to the work of the engraver." 

Francis Seymour Haden. 

ALLART VAN EVERDINGEN (1621-1675). 

25 Two Peasants on a Little Hill. (D. No. 71) 

Signed A. v. E. First state. Splendid impres- 
sion, from the 8. Scheiltevitch collection. 

"He now began to paint pictures from his Norwegian 
sketches: and to the Dutch public this Northern scenery 
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disclosed a novel charm. Used to wide pastures and 
ample skies, they found a romantic strangeness in tum- 
bling streams among rocks and pine-forests, where the 
sky was shut oflf by mountain slopes." 

Laurence Binyon. 

JOHN CROME (1768-1821). 
26 Sandy Road through a Woodland. (T. No. 21) 
Signed /. Crome 1813. Splendid impression, sel- 
dom so perfectly printed. One of his best and 
most important plates. 

It may seem strange to include at this point in Seven- 
teenth Century etching Old Crome, an Englishman whose 
work was done in the early Nineteenth Century, yet his 
work was so entirely based on the work of Hobbema and 
Ruysdael, and he was so worthy a follower of these great 
painters, that he seems to belong in this part of the his- 
tory of landscape. 

"In his etchings — for we must regard Crome as an 
etcher as well as a painter — he dealt chiefly with wood- 
land and river scenes. Nothing can, in its way, be more 
perfect than his rendering in etching of the little bits of 
picturesque beauty that he met in his daily walks. His 
etchings, chiefly done for his own delight, were not pub- 
lished until after his death." 

Bryant, Dictionary of Painters and Engravers. 



ETCHERS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

GIOVANNI BATTISTA TIEPOLO (1696-1770). 

27 La Nymphe au Tambour de Basque. 

(De V. No. 7) 

Signed on the plate Tiepolo. Fine impression. 

"In Tiepolo the best qualities of the older Venetians seem 
to have again sprung into life. Tiepolo's style of paint- 
ing, with its bright and cheerful effects, its sense of light 
and air, is reflected in his fifty-six etchings, freshly and 
daintily handled throughout." 

F. Lippmann, Engraving and Etching. 

ANTONIO CANALE, called CANALETTO 
(1697-1768). 

28 Mestre. (DeV.No. 3) 

Signed on the plate A. Canal f. Fine early proof 
before the number. 

"With what engaging pictorial humor the sun can play 
its part when there is a Canaletto to record it, we may 
see in the delightful Mestre, where the white houses carry 
the sunlight gradually along the receding canal right 
away to the furthest distance. And with what rightnesB 
of actuality the people seem to happen upon the scene." 
M. C. Salaman, From Rembrandt to Whistler. 

29 Murano. (De V. No. 11) 

Signed on the plate A. Canal f. Fine early proof 
before the number. 

"An almost new field of art was opened by the Italians 
of the Eighteenth Century in the application of etching 
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to architectural views. In this connection the first place 
is due to Canaletto, whose etchings deserve the same ap- 
preciation that his pictures have always found. At times 
he etches with a light touch in a close and tender tech- 
nique, at times his plates are strongly and deeply bitten; 
but in every case he has the power of rendering the clear 
perspective and the soft atmosphere of Venice with a 
style that is unaffected, apparently very simple and 
extraordinarily delicate." 

F. Lippmann, Engraving and Etching, 

GIOVANNI BATTISTA PIRANESI (1720-1778). 

30 The Falls at Tivoli. 

Signed on the plate Cavalier Piranesi del. e. inv. 

Piranesi's interest in wild and romantic scenery may 
pertiaps be an expression of a mood and feeling wliich 
passed over Europe in his time and which had its com- 
pletest expression in the Romantic Movement in Litera- 
tuxe. 

SAMUEL PALMER (1805-1881). 

31 The Bellman. (HardieNo. 11) 

First state with the remarque. Signed in pencil 
Samuel Palmer. Inspired by Milton's II Pen- 
seroso : 

". . . the Bellman's drowsy charm 
To bless the doors from nightly harm." 

32 The Lonely Tower. (Hardie No. 12) 

Signed in pencil Samuel Palmer. 

Palmer is included among the eighteenth-century etchers 
because his inspiration seems to be derived almost en- 
tirely from men of old, Milton. Blake, and Claude. 

The Lonely Tower is an illustration of the lines of 
Milton's II Penseroso: ' 

"Or let my lamp at midnight hour 
Be seen in some high lonely tower." 



THE MEN OF 1830 

JEAN-BAPTISTE CAMILLE COROT (1796-1875). 

33 Souvenir de Toscane. (L. D. No. 1) 

His first plate, done about 1845. 

"Corot took a prepared copperplate and drew in the out- 
lines and masses of the well-known Souvenir de Toscane, 
but did not proceed to the biting process. Some years 
later Bracqiiemond discovered it in a nail box at Corot' s 
studio and begged the master to complete it, offering to 
take charge of the biting in. Corot then took the plate 
and added the tones and details of the final state. This 
was his first etching and he was then in the fifties of his 
own life and of his century. There was something in the 
nse of mordants and acids that seemed to frighten Corot 
and he always called in some good friend such as 
Bracquemond. Michelin or Delaunay to assist in this deli- 
cate process." R. J. Wickenden, Le Pere Corot. 
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34 Souvenir dltaly. (L. D. No. 5) 

Bitten in hy Bracquemond. Drawn on the plate 
b7 Corot. 

"Corot's idea! always kept in advance of what he actually 
accomplished, and he remained a student to the end of 
his life. His method was synthetic: he painted the large 
masses first and worked in sufficient detail to explain and 
complete his meaning. In one of his sketch books he 
wrote during a moment of self-examination: 'I am never 
in a hurrj' to arrive at details; the masses and character 
of a picture interest me before all else: . . . when these 
are well established I seek for the finer qualities of form 
and color. I return to these unceasingly, without being 
stopped by anything, and without system.* " 

R. J. Wickenden, Le Plre Corot, 

35 Environs de Rome. (L. D. No. 6) 

Drawn on the plate by Corot in 1866, and bitten 
in by Bracquemond. 

"His thoughts constantly reverted to Italy, where he had 
spent some of his happiest years, and which he recalled 
in numerous 'Souvenirs.' In these he would give full 
scope to his sentiment and imaginative powers. With all 
his originality he respected those conventions of which 
the ages had approved, and, whether consciously or un- 
consciously, he followed Greek and Italian traditions. This 
Hellenic quality pervades all his art, conveying a sense 
of beauty that is too often lacking in the work of many 
modern artists." R. J. Wickenden, Le Pere Corot. 

36 Dans les Dunes. (L. D. No. 9) 

Drawn on the plate by Corot in 1869, and bitten in 
by Bracquemond. 

"As his store of knowledge increased, he gave freer rein 
to poetic sentiments, both in choice of subjects and in 
their manner of treatment. Yet he never became satisfied 
with himself. After nearly fifty years of constant labor 
he said one day to Daubigny, 'I am not satisfied; I lack 
manual skill.' To which Daubigny replied, 'how 's that — 
you lack skill! You put nothing oa your canvas and 
everything is there I' 

"The naive and almost honhomme manner of Corot's 
execution might deceive a superficial glance as to the 
beauties his etchings reveal on further study. When he 
had fixed the main masses of his compositions he would 
cross and recross his lines in searching for tone and 
sentiment until the darkest notes reached the bare cop- 
per. His skies and clouds, sketched freely, convey, how- 
ever, a surprising sense of lightness and movement. What- 
ever the manner of treatment, seen from the right 
distance, his best plates vibrate with decorative and poetic 
suggestion." R. J. Wickenden, Le Plre Corot. 

PAUL HUET (1804-1869). 

37 Inondation dans I'Ue Seguin. (L. D. No. 8) 

First state before all letters. Very rare. 

"On met aujourd'hui, et o'est justice, les six eauxfortes 
publifies en caliier (celles qu'on appelle Le HSron, L'Inon- 
dation, La Maison du garde, Les deux chaumihres, Le 
Braconnier, Le Pont en Auvergne) sur le m§me ligne que 
les belles eauxfortes de Seymour Haden. Et ces pieces 
ont paru en 18351" Henry Beraldi. 
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CHARLES JACQUE (1813-1894). 

38 Paysage, Soir. (G. No. 94) 

Signed Ch. Jacque 1850. 

"Well equipped technically, he depicted the life of the 
country-side in all its antique charm, and produced a 
number of masterly plates that betray in every line a 
deep interest Jacque felt in such picturesque subjects as 
he discovered on the farms, or about the cottages and 
courtyards, with their timbered walls and rustic inhabi- 
tants. His etchings of this period seem to take us back 
to an age when railways and automobiles were unthought 
of and to a land where such things as newspapers and 
books were left to messieurs lea cures, les notaires et les 
chatelains." R. J. Wickenden, Charles Jacque. 

39 Chariot attele de Boeufs. (G. No. 103) 

Signed CK J. 1845, 

"That which distinguishes him is the penetrating poetry 
of his landscapes, the intimate charm of his farms, of his 
tavern scenes, of his portrayals of peasant life. By these 
he represents and sums up in his little etchings all our 
modern school of landscapists and familiar painters from 
Decamps to Millet, from Dupre and Rousseau to Dau- 
bigny." Charles Blanc, Charles Jacque. 

JEAN-FRANgOIS MILLET (1814-1875). 

40 The Gleaners. (UD.No. 12) 

Fine early impression. 

**The scene is a cornfield, in the flat country about Bar- 
bizon. In the background, a study of harvest with 
wheat in ricks and in sheaves, and hovering birds in 
flocks, and a loading wain, and the farmer riding among 
his reapers. To the right, remote among trees, the farm. 
In the foreground, among the crisp new stubble, in the 
full blaze of the implacable sunshine, the three Gleaners 
— an old woman and two young ones. The eldest of the 
band is but slightly stooped, as if she were stiff and 
unable, and her work were painful and hard. The others 
are toiling valiantly. The etching is the author's best, 
and also one of the best of these times. The majestic 
beauty of the landscape, the brilliant atmosphere, the 
dignity and energy, the pathos and mystery expressed in 
these three heroic figures, are not to be paralleled in 
modern graving." 

W. E. Henley, Jean-Frangois Millet. 

41 The Diggers. (L. D. No. 13) 

Fine early impression. 

"The reading of Theocritus shows me every day more and 
more that we are never so truly Greek as when we are 
simply painting our own impressions, no matter where 
we have received them.'* 

Jean-Francois Millet, Letter to Chassaing. 
"Brute matter, the earth rises out of the frame-work, 
alive and exuberant. We feel it thick and heavy ; through 
its clods and grasses we feel it running deep and full. 
We breathe the scent of it, we could crumble it between 
our fingers. In most landscape painters the soil is super- 
ficial; in Millet it is deep." 

J. K. Huysmans, Certains. 
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42 Going to Work. (L. D, No. 19) 

Signed on the plate J. F. Millet, 

"But, to tell the truth, peasant subjects suit my nature 
best, for I must confess, at the risk of your taking me to 
be a socialist, that the human side is what touches me 
most in art, and that could I only do what I liked, or 
at least attempt to do it, I would paint nothing that was 
not the result of an impression directly received from 
Nature, whether in landscape or in figures." 

Jean-Frangois Millet, Letter to Alfred Sensier, 

CHARLES FRANgOIS DAUBIGNY (1817-1878). 

43 Autumn in the Morvan. (H. No. 107) 

Third state before the tirage in L 'Artiste. 

"Hii> etchings have neither grown old or old-fashioned, 
but still convey with perennial freshness the master's de- 
light in the springtimes, summers, autumns, and winters 
that greeted his painter's eye and poet's soul as he passed 
through the world." 

R. J. Wickenden, Charles Francois Dauhigny. 

44 Les Vendanges. (H. No, 107) 

First state before letters. 

"There Is nothing like one's natural every-day surround- 
ings in which to take pleasure. The pictures we then 
do, feel the effects of our home-life and the sweet sensa- 
tions we experience in it.'* 0. F. Daubigny. 

ADOLPHE APPIAN (1819-1898). 

45 The Pool. 

Signed on the plate Appian 1865. Early impression. 

"As a painter, Appian was creditable, agreeable, but 
never epoch making. To use that last phrase, even of 
his etchings would be to say too much for them; but the 
etchings have an individuality, an accomplishment definite 
and charming. . . . Appian etched Landscape — Land- 
scape, Light and Distance. People — except as landscape 
figures excellently stationed — fill no important function in 
his work. Sometimes they may be absent from his plates 
altogether. What is seldom absent is Architecture — and 
that reminds us of Humanity : assures us we are in an 
inhabited and civilized world. And whether in Savoy 
or in the Ain, or in the Alpes Maritimes, the Landscape 
of Appian with his introduction of Architecture and his 
sense of natural construction besides, has always dignity 
— dignity and quietude — the repose that comes with 
breadth and no lack of precision." 

Frederick Wedmore, Etchings. 

46 Une Mare. 

Signed on the plate Appian 1867, 

"This has always seemed to me the most exquisite piece 
of free branch and stem drawing in the whole range of 
French etching. It is this, and much more than this: for 
not only are the trees full of an inexpressible wayward- 
ness and grace, but the whole work — the bit of rocky 
bank, the little inlet of calm water, the sweet distance, 
and the delicate sky — all this material forms a perfect 
harmony, presented to us with the true passion of a 
tender and sensitive artist. No one but an artist can 
know how much this little place must have been loved 
before it could be etched so." 

P. G. Hamerton, Etching and Etchers. 
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47 Aux Environs de Menton. 

Signed on the plate Appian 1879, Early impres- 
sion. 

"Aux Environs de Menton — the shaded Southern shore, 
with lateral sunlight piercing here and there the foliage 
and striking full on the exposed white fort that stands 
out to the sea — Aux Environs de Menton is an instance 
of that dignity and rest: its dignity and quietness are the 
elements of its charm." 

Frederick Wedmore, Etchings, 

JOHANN BARTHOLD JONGKIND (1819-1891), 

48 Vue de Maaslins. (L. D. No. 8) 

Signed on the plate Maaslins Jonglcind 1862. 

*'The men and women are mere puppets, no more, yet 
such lively puppets that they give us the notion of skat' 
ing, far better than more elaborately drawn figures would 
do if their action had been less happily conveyed, whilst 
from the system of execution used being exactly the same 
as that for the surrounding landscape, they harmonize 
with it perfectly." 

P. G. Hamerton, Etching and Etchers. 

49 Jetee en Bois dans le Port de Honfleur. 

Signed on the plate Jovglcind 1865. 

"But now comes the person living outside of art, who, 
when he sees one of these etchings, feels first puzzled and 
then offended, and thinks that both artist and laudatory 
critic must be making fun of him. 'Could not any child 
of ten years old do as well?' The true answer to this 
question (it is not an imaginary question) is, that, rude 
as this sketching looks, and imperfect in many respects 
as it really is, the qualities which belong to it are never 
attained in art without the combination of talent ap- 
proaching to genius, and study of a very observant and 
earnest kind, quite beyond any possible experience of 
infancy." P. G-. Hamerton, Etching and Etchers, 

MAXIME LALANNE (1827-1886). 

50 Beuzeval. (B.No. 52) 

Signed on the plate Lalanne* Fine early impres- 
sion from the Valentin collection. 

"Point de depart de Guillaume de Normandie allant h la 
conquete de I'Angleterre 1066." Maxime Lalanne. 

51 Vue d'Hennebout. (B.No. 86) 

Signed on the plate Lalanne. Fine early impres- 
sion, 

"Thus, in his temper no less than in certain incompletely 
realized pictorial intentions, and in that preference for 
humanized aspects of landscape which sets him apart 
from the Barbizon artists, he has affinities with the school 
of Claude, to whom his friends rather indiscreetly com- 
pared him in his lifetime. 'I shall not speak of you . . . 
nor of your etchings, in which the style of Claude is so 
well united to the grace of Karel Dugardin,' wrote Charles 
Blanc in a letter to Lalanne which is printed in the 
English translation of the latter's treatise on etching." 
W. A. Bradley, Maxime Lalanne. 
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MODERN MASTERS 

FRANCIS SEYMOUR HADEN (1818-1910). 

52 Egham, (H. No. 15) 

Fine impression on greenish tinted paper. 

"But etching being an art which expresses itself by lines, 
and the lines, since there is none in Nature, being the 
acme of conventionalism, how comes it that we attach 
either beauty or value to the etched line! It is precisely 
because the etched line is conventional — that is to say, 
suggestive rather than imitative — that we may properly 
do so. . . . To say of the etched line therefore that it is 
'merely suggestive,' as I have often heard it said, is not 
to depreciate but to acknowledge its power and to pay 
it an involuntary compliment of the very highest order." 
Francis Seymour Haden. 

53 Out of Study Window. (H. No. 18) 

Signed in pencil Seymour Eaden. 

"It is the study of the sky, so powerful in its formal 
handling and so splendid in its light, that forms the 
main purpose of this plate, one of the most beautiful of 
all his work, one which brings up recollections of Rem- 
brandt." 

Philippe Burty, 
L'(Euvre de M. Francis Seymour Haden. 



54 Early Morning— Richmond Park. (H. No. 22) 

Proof on old Dutch paper. 

*'The conception of the plate itself has a poetry of its own, 
and is filled with the freshness of the morning." 

P. G. Hamerton, Etching and Etchers. 

"This was done actually at sunrise." Seymour Haden. 

55 Combe Bottom. (H. No. 32) 

First state. Signed in pencil Seymour Haden. 

"Every art lover comes in time to have special preferences 
for certain pictures, and I confess that this is one of my 
own special favorites. There is a certain freshness of 
early morning which, to me, is altogether charming." 
Frederick Keppel, 
Personal Sketches of Some Famous Etchers. 

56 Shere Mill Pond. (H. No. 38) 

Signed in pencil Seymour Eaden. 

"With the single exception of one plate, by Claude, this is 
the finest etching of a landscape subject that has ever 
been executed in the world." 

P. G. Hamerton, Etching and Etchers. 

57 Cardigan Bridge. (H. No. 67) 

Signed in pencil S. Haden. 

A view from the bridge over the Teivy near the sea. It 
is one of a set of five plates known as The Welsh Set. 
Seymour Haden told Sir Richard William Drake that 
they were all etched on one day, August 17, 1864. 
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58 Windmill Hill, No. i. (H. No. 163) 

Signed in pencil Seymour Haden, Fine impres- 
sion, from the Evans collection. 

Windmill Hill is a high common, near Swanage, which 
has long served as a landmark for vessels at sea. 
"What, then, is the amount and kind of previous know- 
ledge and skill required by the etcher? It is an innate 
artistic spirit without which all the study in the world is 
useless. It is the knowledge which is acquired by a life 
of devotion to what is true and beautiful — by the daily 
and hourly habit of weighing of what we see in nature, 
and the thinking of how it should be represented in art; 
the habit, in a word, of constant observation, and the 
experience that springs from that habit. It is the skill 
of the analyst and the synthesist — the skill to combine 
and the skill to separate — to compound and to simplify 
— to detach plane from plane — to fuse detail into mass — 
to subordinate definition to space, distance, light, and air. 
Finally, it is the acumen to perceive the near relation- 
ship that expression bears to form, and the skill to draw 
them — not separately, but together." 

Francis Seymour Haden. 

59 Challow Farm. (H. No. 175) 

Signed in pencil Seymour Haden, also, by the 
printer, Fine proof. F. Gotdding. 

''Challow Farm: I have no proof. The last six over- 
stumped — not sharp enough. This absence of sharpness is 
a common fault in the printing of dry-points. The proof 
should show the quantity of ink honestly carried by the 
line, else it does not look like burr and betrays the 
stump.'* 

Seymour Haden, Letter to the Printer Goulding. 

60 Encombe Woods. (H. No. 219) 

Trial proof D. Signed in pencil Seymour Haden. 

FELIX BRACQUEMOND (1833-1914). 

61 Rue des Bruyeres. (B. No. 191) 

Second state. Signed in ink F. Bracquemond. 
It is not 80 well known that Bracquemond. amid the vast 
amount of his etchings of birds, ceramic designs, and 
reproductive work, made some very fine landscape etch- 
ings. He was a consummate etcher technically. He "bit 
in" many of Corot's plates, and it was his mastery of the 
art that made Meryon exclaim, "I cannot etch. That 
one, there, is the true etcher." 

62 Paysage. 

Signed in pencU F. Bracquemond. 
"L'ceuvre energiques, personelles, bien fran^aise — 
j'entends ingSniement savants, et libres sans exaggera- 
tion." Philippe Burty. 

63 Pheasants at Dawn (Morning Mists). 

(B. No. 779) 
Signed in pencil F. Bracquemond. 
"And in the process of thus searching for ultimate satis- 
factoriness, he may give us such pleasant surprises as 
the fourth state of Morning Mists, a pheasant piece, with 
its delightful background addition of trees — an airy, 
light impression of early morning. He has done several 
landscapes of a lightness which approaches a Legros-like 
delicacy." F. Weitenkampf, Felix Bracquemond. 
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ALPHONSE LEGROS (1837-1911). 

64 Coin d'un Bois. (L. No. 229) 

Signed in pencil A, Legros. 

'*A great artist, with a high ideal of expression through 
consummate searching draughtf-manship, Legros never 
lowered the artistic standard of pictorial vitality which 
stamps everything that is his with the classic hall-mark. 
. . . One feels that here, completely expressed, is the 
vision of a graphic poet, of fine deep feeling, of lofty 
imagination, who, with all his originality of conception, 
has trained his mind's eye to look in the pictorial way 
the great masters looked, whether it be at another man's 
soul through his personality, at some grimly pathetic or 
dramatic incident of peasant life, or at some gentle land- 
scape appealing with its simplicity. Nothing that Legros 
did was common; no print of his lacks style." 

M. 0. Salaman, The Print-Collector's Handbook. 

65 Paysanne assise pres d'un Haie, (L. No. 241) 

Signed in pencil A. Legros. 

So akin in spirit is this plate to the lofty and noble 
simplicity of Millet that one is reminded of the anecdote 
told of Legros' early years in Paris. He had called upon 
his printer to discuss the printing of some new plates, 
and became engaged in conversation with the printer's 
wife, a person with a good heart and direct tongue. She 
was pained by Legros' originality, and was so sure of his 
failing to make a good name that she wished to offer him 
some kindly advice. "And, Monsieur," she said, *'I am 
not certain that any one in Paris likes your etchings — 
except Millet, Jean Francois Millet." "Does Millet like 
them?" cried young Legros, astonished and delighted. 
**Then, Madam, I am more than satisfied, believe me." 

66 Le Colporteur. (L. No. 302) 

Signed in pencil A, Legros, 

"All art constantly aspires toward the condition of music. 
For while in all other kinds of art it is possible to dis- 
tinguish the matter from the form, and the understanding 
can always make this distinction, yet it is the constant 
effort of art to obliterate it. This abstract language be- 
comes clear enough if we think of actual examples. In 
an actual landscape we see a long white road, lost sud- 
denly on the hill-verge. That is the matter of one of the 
etchings of Alphonse Legros: only, in this etching, it is 
informed by an indwelling solemnity of expression, seen 
upon it or half-seen, within the limits of an exceptional 
moment, or caught from his own mood perhaps, but 
which he maintains as the very essence of the thing 



throughout his work." 



Walter Pater, The Renaissance, 



67 Le Long de la Rive. (L. No. 338) 

Signed in pencil A, Legros, 

"Beauty and dignity of form, the passage of weather, the 
rustle of air-touched leafage, the gentle flow of some 
almost secret stream, and then the great lines of a wide 
stretching country, and a perspective vast as that of Rem- 
brandt's Goldweigker's Field, — these, and no local accu- 
racy, but these understood with all a poet's and great 
artist's depth, make the charm, irresistible and lasting, of 
Legros* etched landscape.'* 

Frederick Wedmore, Etchings. 
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68 Sur la Marne. (L- No. 346) 

Signed in pencil A. Legros, Third state. Five or 
six proofs only. Beautiful delicate impression 
from the artist 's private collection, 

69 Bords de la Loire. (L. No. 386) 

Signed in pencil A. Legros, 

"Rembrandt's etchings expressed the genius of the Dutch 
country, the 'virtue' of it, as Pater would have said, as 
no other of his countrymen has expressed it. The series 
of plates in which Legros has expressed the genius of 
the country of Northern France, with its poplar-bordered 
streams and sunny pastures, has something of the same 
native quality. Each of these masters seems to have 
seized an essence which no one not born of the soil, 
however enamoured of a land's beauty, can quite possess 
and make his own." 

Laurence Binyon, Rembrandt's Landscape Etchings. 

70 Pres du Moulin. (L. No. 387) 

Signed in pencil A, Legros, Fine crisp impres- 
sion. 

"Legros loves that which is simple and permanent. He 
loves the soil and in humanity he loves those who are 
nearest to the soil. His sympathy is so great that it 
imbues the most material objects and gives a soul to 
sunny meadows, trees lost in the fog, valleys swept by 
storm, and tlie smoke rising from a burning hanilet. The 
keynotes of his work are sincerity, sympathy, and power." 
Paul Burty Haviland, Alphonse Legros. 

FELIX BUHOT (1847-1898). 

71 La Falaise, Baie de St. Malo. (B. No. 165) 

Printed in two colors. Signed with the monogram 
stamp. 

"I recall some of his pictures of the flat sea-coast near 
Valognes as seen from the flower-crowned cliffs, and with 
the whole enveloped in a soft misty atmosphere; and I 
see that they are conceived in the same harmonious key 
as those Parisian scenes in which he has rendered cloudy 
or rainy night-scenes. In these coast views we see the 
smoke from a steamboat quickly mingling with the misty 
air, or the moon breaking through the heavy clouds and 
casting a long golden reflection. His horizon line is 
never sharply defined, but always tenderly veiled — like 
the thoughts of a gentle and loving soul." 

Philippe Burty. 

72 Church at Joburg. (B. No. 170) 

Printed in two colors. 

"Buhot is a visionary, one obsessed by picturesqueness 
of modern life, nervous to excess and tortured by a 
crowd of fleeting impressions and queer ideas.'* 

Octave Uzanne. 

AUGUSTE LEPERE (1849-). 

73 Travaux pour le Champs de Manoeuvre 

a Issy. (L. B. No. 104) 

Signed in pencil A. Lepere. Pine impression, from 
the Gerbes^u collection. 

"IjepSre joins to an admirable naivetfi of emotion a free 
and vibrant execution and an instinctive sense of sim- 
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plification, and by the suppression of useless detail at- 
tains to the serene grandeur, to the style, in a word, 
which characterizes truly great works of art." 

Henri Vever. 

74 Carrieres d'Amerique pris Paris. (L. B. No. 108) 

Signed in pencil A. Leper e. Twenty-five proofs 
only. 

"And do we, to finish, want to study a curiously able 
treatment of a difficult landscape form, we can turn to 
Carrieres d'Am^rique — 'd'Amerique' being the name that 
is borne by certain quarries outside Paris, with low- 
lying land in mid-distance, and then a sudden hill, 
flooded with rays of evening light." 

Frederick Wedmore. 

75 L'Arivee au Moulin. 

Signed in pencil A. Lepdre. Done in 1906. Thirty- 
five proofs only. 

"Thus he proceeds with extreme simplicity, with work in 
pure line, drawing the architecture clearly and surely, 
strengthening the silhouettes, bringing forth cleanly the 
principal values, the equable balance of black and white, 
cet ardent foyer lumineux, following the expression of 
Bracquemond, which gives clarity to the entire print. 
And in such drawings, stripped of artifice and affecta- 
tion, in such intense effects of luminosity, he reminds 
one in many cases of Goya or Rembrandt." 

A. Lotz-Brissonneau. 

76 Coucher de Soleil derriere les Arbres. 

Signed in pencil A. Lepdre, Done in 1909. Forty 
proofs only. 

"Again, the mastery of this artist, so fertile and varied, 
displays a great charm to which nothing in Nature is 
unresponsive: the caress of a ray of light on a field, the 
reflection of a cloud in the water, a smiling dawn, and a 
golden sunset." Henri Vever. 

77 Belle Matinee d'Automne. 

Signed in pencil A, Lepdre, Done in 1911. TMrty- 
five proofs only. 

This plate gives a wonderful feeling of the classic serenity 
of a beautiful autumn day. The rendering of the deli- 
cate branches of the poplars with a few leaves still han^ 
ing to them is particularly happy. 

78 Ete de la St. Martin. La Noce qui passe. 

Signed in pencil A, Lepere. Done in 1912. Fifty 
proofs only. 

On the eleventh of November, St. Martin's Day, or Mar- 
tinmas, there is a curious survival of a pagan festival, 
Vinalia, or Wine Festival, devoted to Bacchus. Wines 
are tasted, and drawn from the lees, and there is gen- 
eral revelry and feasting. In the "Debate and Stryfe 
between Somer and Winter" (a translation from the 
French, circa 1520), Winter says: 
"Somer, men make great joy what tyme I com in 
For companyes gadereth togj'ther on the eve of seynt 
martyn." 
There is no doubt that the grotesque in tree forms and 
in figures has always had a certain attraction for Lepere. 
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This is particularly noticeable in his early worls, but also 
appears in some of the later plates. In feeling this attrac- 
tion of the grotesque. Lepere has excellent company, in- 
cluding Leonardo da Vinci. 

79 La Masure Inondee. 

Signed in pencil A. Lepere. Done in 1915. First 
state. Eight proofs only. 

"Living in Vendee from time to time, Lepere has showed 
forth its life most vital and attractive. One can always 
see in his plates the sane, active, regular life of the prov- 
ince, the character of its local color, the fragrance of the 
past in its atmosphere." A. Lotz-Brissonneau. 

80 Dernieres Feuilles. 

Signed in pencil A. Lepdre. Done in 1915. Fifty 
proofs only. 

"Under his hand everything is animated; the most insig- 
nificant things, a group of trees, a petty thicket of brush, 
take on, as if by enchantment, an unexpected interest." 

Henri Vever. 

CHILDE HASSAM (1859-). 

81 Moonrise at Sunset. (Z. No. 24) 

Signed in pencil with the monogram. Done in 

1915. 

A vivid autographic landscape sketch, the precipitation of 

a mind stored with subtle observations of nature. 

82 Old Lace. (Z. No. 56) 

Signed in pencil with the monogram. Done in 
1915. 

Beside the etchings treating more specifically of towns 
and cities, Ohilde Hassam has made some very charming 
landscapes. There are three, for example, — Cos Cob, 
The Old Toll Bridge, and Palmer's Dock, — so nearly 
alike in size and intention as to warrant one in joining 
them together as a set which strike a new note in Ameri- 
can landscape etching. And then there is Old Lace, a 
view of the bridge and Cos Cob inlet at low tide. The 
delicate pattern and tracery of the design in the latter 
suggested to the artist the title. Old Lace. 

83 Newfields, N. H. (Z- No. 106) 

Signed in pencil with the monogram. Done in 

1916. 

A plate like Newfields, N. 3., seems to presage a new 

departure in the direction of exuberant atmospheric 

landscape arrangement. It is a vivid, breezy, riotous 

impression of earth and sky, the feeling of a day that 

makes one glad to be alive. 

JOSEPH PENNELL (i860-). 

84 The Abomination of Work. (Z. No. 376) 

Signed in pencil J. Pennell. 

"Slow-moving, filthy, black— here and there gleams of 
iridescence lovely as old glass — that come from oil 
wastes on the water. There are many of these rivers in 
the world. Over them brood black murky clouds, great 
black chimneys, black smoke, and then for a moment the 
sun breaks through and turns all to glory." 

Joseph Pennell. 
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85 Bishop's Walk. (Z. No. 470) 

Signed in pencil J. Pennell. 

•*A road winds up Ancon Hill, passing the official resi- 
dences and the hospitals, finally reaching a terrace bor- 
dered with royal palms. Below to the left is the Tivoli 
Hotel, and still lower and farther away, the city, while 
the Pacific fills the distance. This is the most beautiful 
spot I saw on the Isthmus." Joseph Pennell. 

MARIUS A. J. BAUER (1864-). 

86 At the Source. (W. No. G6) 

Signed in pencil with the initials M. B. 

"The drawings of Mr. Bauer are like a vision, they press 
something upon the imagination; but when we propose 
to look too closely into one particular part, already that 
part is dissolving its outline, so that our eye is carried 
on to other things. In this way is fancy kept on the 
stretch and nothing turned into a fact too concrete for 
imaginative digestion. Mr. Bauer draws the most well- 
known places so personally that we are at once put into 
the region of ideals. The indefiniteness of his outline is 
very characteristic. It is not indefiniteness through fail- 
ure of response to form. He makes form indeed more 
definite to the imagination than if it had been defined." 

T. Martin Wood. 

87 Indian Mountains. (W. No. 74) 

Signed in pencil with the initials M. B, 

"It is obvious from Mr. Bauer's pictures that he has a 
very long artistic memory, that he draws upon inexhaust- 
ible resources in this respect when he outlines a compo- 
sition. He has the freedom of a great range of subject- 
matter, because his imagination moves unembarrassed in 
a realm of its own. The necessity to supplement the re- 
sources of memory by references to models is of the 
smallest, The confidence which belongs to such an art 
is part of the spirit in it which carries us away. It need 
not even be true to detail — we shall not find it out, its 
plausibility is enough for our imagination." 

T. Martin Wood. 



D. Y. CAMERON (1865-). 

S8 A Pastoral. (R. No. 228) 

Signed in pencO D. Y. Cameron^ Printed in bistre. 

A poetic and beautiful landscape infused with the music 
of Giorgione and soft Italian lands. 

"If love be the puissant solvent, it would be strange were 
the etched landscapes not informed with an intimate, 
transfiguring breath. 'Some men love nature; Rous- 
seau was in love with nature.' What of truth there is 
in that saying applies to Cameron. The silent ministry 
of glen and strath and far hill ; the tremulous confidence 
of a sky at dawn, renewed as though by the hand of 
Crod ; the fragrance of a hidden horizon ; the repose of 
descending veils of darkness; the sabbatical calm of great 
waters; the hunger of restless seas; the spectacle of the 
earth as a harbinger of light, of the procession of the 
seasons, now blithe as with a day-spring of laughter, now 
wet with tears : these evoke in him responsive vibrations." 
Frank Kinder, D, Y. Cameron. 
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89 A Valley of the Ardennes. (R. No. 396) 

Signed in pencil D, Y, Cameron. Second state. 

"And of the landscapes, what? Here, even more than 
in other directions, perhaps, Cameron has come to sub- 
stitute for a certain objective impartiality, at first strongly 
tinged with the influence of Rembrandt, a vision inter- 
pretive of a grave aud haunting inner rhythm, a rhythm 
sustained by abiding nostalgia for light and the message 
of light." FranK Binder, D. Y. Cameron. 

90 Fisher's Hut. (R. No. 411) 

Signed in pencil D. T. Cameron, 

"The latter plates are essentially renderings, in terms of 
nature, of human thought and emotion, and of that 
fathomless something which unites the two. An objection 
advanced against Cameron's plates in general, namely, 
that they are built up less of vitally beautiful lines than 
of etched and dry-pointed masses which might advan- 
tageously be mezzotinted, is held to apply particularly to 
some of the landscapes. But, let it be remembered, each 
work of art Is its own justification or condemnation; and 
the question of the legitimate or illegitimate uise of a 
medium cannot be settled by precedent or formula. The 
innovator is apt to be unjustly denounced." 

Frank Rinder, 2>. Y. Cameron. 

EUGENE HIGGINS (1874-). 

91 A Pastoral. 

Signed in pencil Eugene Biggins, 

A charming rustic scene, full in the pastoral spirit and 
tradition of Claude. 

92 The Far West, 

Signed in pencil Eugene Higgins, 

A landscape permeated with a mood of Bomber fore- 
boding. 

MUIRHEAD BONE (187&-). 

93 Brewhouses, Southampton. (D. No. 151) 

Signed in pencil Muirhead Bone, Only state. 
Done from a drawing early in 1904. 

"His artistry in the dry-point medium is of a much more 
personal and masterly character even than his work 
with the bitten line. The freedom and directness of ex- 
pression he can get with the dry-point seems to lend 
additional vitality to his marvelous draughtsmanship. This 
superb drawing of his, this power of rendering, with 
breadth of vision and concentration of interest, the most 
difficult and complex subjects, subjects often with intri- 
cacies of line that would bewilder most artists, gives that 
special distinction to Muirhead Bone's copperplates which 
makes impressions of them prized officially in the art 
centres of Europe, as well as cherished fondly by the 
private collector who understands." 

M. C. Salaman, The Print-Collector's Handbook. 

94 The Haystack. (D. No. 157) 

Signed in pencil Muirhead Bone. Done from na- 
ture at Ely in July, 1903. 
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D. SHAW MAC LAUGHLAN (1876-). 

95 Fields of Asolo, 

Signed in pencil D. S, MacLaughlan. 

"How many a year, my Asolo, 

Since — one step just from sea to land — 
I found you, loved yet feared you so — 
For natural objects seemed to stand 
Palpably fire-clothed 1" 

Bobert Browning, 

96 Cornish Landscape, No. 2. 

Signed in pencil D. Shaw MacLaughlan. 

"These delightful little works, which might have been 
executed by some Flemish or Dutch etcher of the seven- 
teenth century, — Lucas van Uden, by preference, — reflect 
a mood of nature as sober and austere as anything in our 
own New England landscape, and yet I know of nothing 
Mr. MacLaughlan has yet done that seems to me so 
entirely successful. To the hedgerows that intersect the 
sloping fields in a delightful pattern, he has, as it were, 
imparted a note of feminine grace and elegance, as if 
Nature herself, turning mantua-maker, had carelessly 
flung a coquettish fur-trimmed robe over hill and dale. 
The more feathery tree-forms, too, — elms and the like, — 
suit Mr. MacLaughlan far better than the stiffly pointed 
cypresses and poplars which he can never render quite 
convincingly lifelike, and which, in The Tempest, the 
wind curls like so many gigantic ostrich-plumes I" 

Cleveland Palmer, D. Shaw MacLaughlan. 

CADWALLADER WASHBURN. 

97 A Quiet Hour. 

Signed in pencil Cadwallader Washburn. From 
the New Jersey series, 

"It was my desire to record the varying phases under 
which Nature has shown herself to me, with such keen 
appreciation as is possible only to one who has lived in 
close intimacy with her from childhood. At the same 
time I have attempted to keep them as nearly as possible 
true to the quality of impressionability which character- 
ized my boyhood ; that is to say, at a period long before 
Art had acquired any influence over my mind. As a 
small boy it was my wont to wander into the depths of 
the woods; if a brook ran across my path it at once 
became an object of exploration, — its source and outlet 
must be traced; botany, entomology, and ornithology 
claimed the same enthusiastic interest. Summer after 
summer it was my happy fortune to live within easy reach 
of meadows, fields, and woods which had r.ot been dis- 
turbed by man's agricultural ventures." 

Cadwallader Washburn, 
Notes of an Etcher in Mexico and Maine. 

98 View from Colonial Miraval. 

Signed in pencil Cadwallader Washburn. From 
the Cuernavaca series. 

"No truer picture of Mexico was ever given than In Pres- 
cott's 'Conquest of Mexico.' It fairly drips with glow- 
ing tones, from the exotic flowers and gaudily decked 
forest birds to those Aztec monarehs and their sumptuous 
followers. Back of all the wonderful setting of Nature's 
own contriving, the eternal mountains lift their snowy 
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summits into the blue skies, the riot of pulsing, pushing 
plant life reaches out like some sensate creation to cover 
earth's nakedness, to drape itself over all in suffocating 
richness. Just such an Eden as Prescott drew is Mexico 
of to-day, and happy is the artist who can settle down in 
some such remote spot as Ouernavaca. Here all is 
beauty, vrith the pure bracing air to stimulate, the ever- 
lasting mountains and high stars to calm." 

Cadwallader Washburn, 
Notes of an Etcher in Mexico and Mame. 

HERMAN A. WEBSTER (1878-). 
99 La Route de Louviers, 

Signed in pencil Merman A, Webster. 

*'In landscape, as in his architectural work, Webster sets 
his theme upon the plate with fine skill of arrangement 
and with exquisite draughtsmanship. These two plates, 
Chateau Gaillard and La Route de Louviers, are exhilarat- 
ing in their feeling of sunshine, and they please by their 
absolute simplicity of statement. They are honest, and 
without artifice." 

Martin Hardie, Herman A. Webster. 

ERNEST D. ROTH (1879-). 

100 Assisi. 

Signed in pencil Ernest D. Both. Done in 1913. 

An unusual and decorative scene by an etcher who has 
devoted himself more exclusively to the delineation of 
architecture. 

JAMES MCBEY (1884-). 

101 Avila. 

Signed in pencil James McBey. Done in 1911. 

A charmingly composed landscape. The treatment of the 
figures, the trees, and the prospect beyond are particularly 
happy. And some one has well written of the charm of 
"that flowing of towers and ripple of hills behind just 
those irregular poplars." 

102 Buchan. 

Signed in pencil James McBey. Done in 1914. 

One quality that is very noticeable in McBey's work is 
the flexibility of his technique — he modifies his style to 
suit his problem. This free unconventionalized attitude 
toward his technique is a token of the freshness and di- 
rectness of his vision. Again, in his selection and ap- 
proach, McBey always seems superior to his subjects. He 
always manages to find a delightfully original angle of 
vision, one that suggests neither limitation in technical 
equipment nor subservience to traditional points of view. 

103 Surrey Downs. 

Signed in pencil James McBey. Done in 1914. 

All of McBey's etchings have a certain distinction and 
charm. It is a real joy and delight to go over his prints 
line for line. Such exuberance, such piquancy, such 
brevity, such true etching wit as one finds there I In his 
prints the lines fairly sing and dance in graceful way- 
ward rhythms. 
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